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| The Unfinished Business of 


American Foreign Policy 
> 


_ Mr. Simpson: We are entering a new year, with a new Administra- 


the most formidable are those connected with the unfinished business 


of American foreign policy. How will it fare under the new manage- 
ment? Should the fresh minds come up with fresh answers; or is this 
a business in which, for the time being, no radical change is possible? 
Gottschalk, you are professor of modern history, and you have just 
been made president of the American Historical Association. Histori- 
ans, I have noticed, are fond of the old French saying, “Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est le méme chose,” which might be roughly translated, “The 
/more things seem to change, the more they amount to the same old 
story.” Do you think that this will be the verdict of history on Eisen- 
| hower's foreign policy? 

Mr. GortscHaLk: I rather suspect that no radical change in inter- 
ational affairs is likely to take place in the near future. I share rather 
opinion which I have seen attributed to Generals Marshall and 
dley that we face a continuous series of international crises for the 
twenty years or so. Nevertheless, I think that we must try our 
st for a peaceful arrangement of our dispute with Russia. 


Simpson: Morgenthau, as director of the Center for the Study 
nerican Foreign Policy, you must have assessed the possibility 
h a new Administration offers for radical change, if only because 
ng less than a bold departure from current policy, if I understand 
views correctly, would really content you. How free do you think 
hower is to strike out a new policy? 


‘Morcentuau: It seems to me that Eisenhower has an extraor- 

gree of freedom to bring about fundamental changes in 

foreign policy; and I also believe that such changes are 

. American foreign policy has been allowed to drift too long. 

ies which were adequate in 1948 were still pursued in 1952 under 
“730 18 ll p 


-_ 
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very different and much graver circumstances, because there was 
body with time enough to think about them and with courage enou 
to act upon them. 

The situation today, in which the United States finds itself is m 
graver, it seems to me, than it was five or six years ago. We h 
maneuvered ourselves into a number of blind alleys, from which 
can extricate ourselves only through either a violent outburst—that} 
to say, through a war—or through a number of deft and calcula 
maneuvers. 

Let us take, for instance, the problem of atomic power. It is go 
Our monopoly of the atomic bomb is gone. The defection of Chi 
has turned the balance of power in Asia against us. In Europe 
Western armies are still, to quote the London Economist, “in a positi 
of fantastic inferiority.” The support of Latin America can no lon 
be taken for granted. Revolt is brewing in the Near East and in Afri 

These are some of the problems which a new Administration m 
face. Now, this Administration has an unusual opportunity to f 
them squarely and to rethink them afresh, because this Administrati 
has a measure of public confidence and prestige which no Ameri 
administration in recent times has had. 


Mr. Simpson: Of course, when you talk about a new opportuni 
you might mean one of two things, might you not? You might me; 
that public opinion in this country would accept a bolder, wiser le 
than the one which it has received; or you might also mean that 
actual facts of the international situation offer a new opportunity. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I mean both. 


Mr. Simpson: What do you think of the first question? Has pub 
opinion been underrated by the recent Administration? 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I think that for a long time we have suffered froj 
the kind of leadership which says, “Since I am your leader, I sh@ 
follow you,” instead of getting out in front and pronouncing polic 
which are more in keeping with the needs of the international situatigl 
On the other hand, it strikes me as relatively unrealistic for “rq 
politikers” like us to maintain that an administration can get far ahe 
of its constituency. : 

Morgenthau, do you think that it is possible for even a popular mg 
like Eisenhower to get very far ahead of his constituency and to t@ 
them where to go even if they are reluctant? 
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_ Mr. Morcentuau: Let me put your question in general terms. 

_ It is certainly true that no democratic government, controlled by the 
veople, can go very far ahead of public opinion. But what is public 
pinion? Public opinion is not a static thing, defined once and for all. 
{t is an extremely malleable thing, to be formed by the government in 
vower. In other words, I am fully convinced that General Eisenhower 
tan do anything he wants to do in the field of foreign policy. If he 
wants to go to war, he can go to war and will find the support of the 
yeople. If he wants to make a negotiated settlement with the Soviet 
Jnion, he can do that with the support of the people. 

_ The outgoing Administration has become, to a very great and un- 
histifiable degree, the victim of public opinion polls, of the pulse-feeling 
Activities of organizations within the State Department and elsewhere 
who always had their ear to the ground, asking themselves, “Is this 
olicy going to find the support of the American people?” I think that 
they have seriously underrated the intelligence and the moral stamina 
bf the American people. 


| Mr. Simpson: Of course, I wonder if you do not exaggerate the 
malleability of public opinion. After all, it happens that we three are 
teachers, and we suffer, perhaps, from the occupational illusion. We 
i to believe in the infinite teachability of the people whom we 
‘each. 
a Mr. Gortscuatk: It is conceivable that a leader, as popular as Gen- 
ral Eisenhower has shown himself to be, could lead the people in 
ilmost any direction which he wanted to go. After all, no teacher ever 
is. a thirty-four-million-vote indorsement, and this is one teacher who 
nas. And it is quite conceivable that if he wanted to lead us in the 
lirection of a negotiated peace, which is what I hope he will do, he 
would be in a position to do so, despite the opposition of Congress. 
er all, he has to think less than some of his predecessors have about 
e probability of being reelected. 


Mr. Simpson: Let us grant that there is an opportunity. But now 
still have to ask: Is there any real alternative to recent policy? I 
e it, Morgenthau, that you hold strongly that there is. 


_ Mr. Morcentuau: I would say that the basic objectives of American 
»olicy—our opposition to Russian imperialism; defense of Western 
vilization against communism—are, of course, fixed. No patriotic and 
ational American leader would want to deviate from them. But within 
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the general context of the immutable objectives of American foreig1 
policy there is a great deal of leeway for a new administration to chang 
the established policies. Let us take, for instance, the problem of eco 
nomic aid. When the Marshall Plan was instituted in 1947, it was it 
avowed purpose to stem the tide of communism in Western Europe 
and much has been made in recent years of the success of the Marshal 
Plan. In actuality, however, the problem of communism has remaine 
and it is today with us in about the same terms as it appeared five o 
six years ago. In other words, still today, as five or six years ago, o 
out of every four Frenchmen votes for Communists, and one out 
every three Italians, approximately, does the same thing. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: For the record I would like to say that I do n 
agree that the Marshall Plan has been lacking in success, if that is yo 
point. My impression would be that it has been quite successful; th 
since 1947, as a matter of fact, the Communists have been relative 
obliged to retreat, even though they have won some striking success 
as in China. But we do not want to argue the details of whether t 
Marshall Plan has been successful. It is—and I would agree with y 
on that—important that we should not lose sight of the fact that o 
objective is not to implement the Marshall Plan but that the Marsh 
Plan is rather a means toward an end, and that end is the achieveme 
of some kind of peace in the world. The major objective, it seems 
me, which the new Administration must keep in mind is not how | 
spend money but why we spend money; and not how to raise troog 
but why we raise troops. 

Mr. Morcentuau: Exactly! You see, the outgoing Administratiq 
had the tendency to meet every new political problem in the worl 
be it Iran or China or Indochina—by pulling out the checkbook a 
writing a dollar figure in terms of hundreds of millions on the che 
and thinking that all upcoming problems could be solved by sim 
pouring out dollars without strings attached and without subordinati 
such economic aid, where it is necessary, to overriding political purpos 


Mr. Simpson: Presumably the new Administration is not going 
use its checkbook with the same kind of abandon as the old. But w 
do you suggest specifically that it should do in this economic ar 
There is a really very difficult problem here. 

Mr. Morcentuau: It is a difficult problem, and however we try 
solve it we will be confronted with enormous risks. The only quest 
is what policy is likely to minimize the risks and to maximize 
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chance for success. I have always advocated that our economic aid 
should not be given without strings attached. We ought not to ask 
how much the French need and give it to them. We should, rather, 
have asked: What are the policies which the French government ought 
to pursue in order to enable it to dispense with our aid? And then 
tactfully but with determination have seen to it that those conditions 
are met. 


Mr. Simpson: It might be fairly easy to agree about the policies. 
I suppose that we could all agree that fiscal reform is something which 
the French should undertake. But the problem is to hit upon the means 
which will enable you to induce the French to adopt this reform. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: We have to take into account, of course, that the 
American people will not stand for too great interference and certainly 
Mot too conspicuous interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. It seems to me, therefore, that if we are going to spend our 
‘money intelligently, our purpose ought to be to spend it so that it will 
bring about peace and not because we want to help out the French as 
‘such or because we want to help them out of their tight fiscal situation. 
If, however, help to the fiscal situation does mean that they will also 
‘be more effective allies in this conflict with the Communist world, 
‘then we ought to spend as much money as we dare to spend for that 
‘purpose. Consequently, what we ought to do is to bring pressure in 
fas subtle and diplomatic fashion as possible, if necessary through the 
jold channels of diplomacy, in order to get them to do what is to our 
ladvantage, not to do just what is to their internal advantage. The 
frank approach to this problem, but in a fashion that will be politic 
and diplomatic, is feasible and desirable. 


Mr. Stmpson: But the current Administration, I think, would say 
/-hat they have been trying all along to achieve the ends which you are 
seeking. 

Mr. Morcentuau: They may say so, but certainly the record would 
aot bear them out. It is notorious that our economic aid has been pri- 


the political ends which that aid is supposed to serve. Here the new 
Administration is bound to take new steps for the simple reason 
that neither Congress nor, I suppose, the American people will be will- 
ig for an indefinite period of time to spend six or seven or eight 
illion dollars every year for the purposes of economic aid without 
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seeing any results in terms of the increased viability of the nations r« 
ceiving such economic aid. 


Mr. Simpson: But let us suppose that you are making an approac 
to the French government tomorrow, what would you say to them? 


Mr. MorcentHau: Of course, you are asking a question which nc 
body can answer. There is no way of a theoretical answer to such > 
question. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: We do not even know what the French govern 
ment tomorrow will be. 


Mr. MorcentHau: There is no French government at the presen 
You would have, to argue it out, to give me a concrete situatio 
with all the factors involved there. Then I would ask myself: Who a 
the people in our diplomatic service who are supposed to handle su 
situations; what are they able to do, and how should they do it? So, 
think that your question really cannot be answered. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: It is not incomprehensible that our ambassador 
our economic attachés of one sort or another could approach the a 
propriate persons in the French government and suggest how expe 
diture of money should be undertaken. It seems to me quite appr 
priate that the French should expect that we should make such 
suggestion, since it is our money. They do not have to go along. B 
the chances are that general pressure will induce them to go alon 
since in the end it is money that they might otherwise not get. 


Mr. Simpson: We cannot linger on this problem any longer. Mo 
genthau, I think that you have certain other objections, do you not, 
recent policy? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is, for instance, military policy; and th 
are two questions which I think the incoming Administration w 
have to face. There is, first, the problem of the relationship betwe 
our rearmament in this country and the rearmament of our Allies 
and more particularly those in Western Europe. Here I think we ha 
fallen victim to a kind of Maginot Line psychology, which assu 
that somehow we can create a wall in Western Europe, composed 
Western European troops, which is going to defend Western Eur 
against the Russian armies. This I think is a forlorn hope. This c 
never be achieved. The Russians are being contained and are going 
be contained in the future by the power of the United States and 
nothing else. This does not mean that Western Europe ought not 


bi 
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be rearmed in order to protect itself against internal subversion and in 
order to be able to stem a Russian advance for a certain period of time. 
But we ought to keep in mind the order of priorities, and we ought 
to realize that our rearmament, our strength, must take priority over 
the rearmament of our Allies anywhere in the world, for it is our 
strength which defends them and not their strength defending us. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: The whole rearmament problem, it seems to me, 
has been based upon the assumption that we have an invincible strength 
and that all we have to do is to build up our resources and our Allies’ 
resources in order to convince the Russians that we are invincible. I do 
not think that the Russians are convinced of that, nor are we likely to 
‘convince them of it in the near future. What we must convince the 
Russians of is that they must avoid a third world war. That I think 
‘they are willing to do. I do not think that they want a general third 
war; they want the advantages which will come from piecemeal war. 
As a consequence, the important thing to us is to persuade the Russians 
that they cannot win a third world war. That we can do, I think, with 
‘a small force in Europe, which means that, in the event that the Rus- 
isians attack the Europeans, we are in immediately, which is the major 
ideterrent to a third world war starting in Europe. 


H - 


~ Mr. Morcenruav: I fully agree with you. The Russians do not want, 


1 think, a third world war. 


_ Mk. Gortscuatk: They do not want a general war. 


Mr. Morcentuau: A general war, which they are not sure to win. 
‘And nothing is going to help them more to win a third world war 
han the dispersal of American strength wherever a new conflict arises 
around the globe. A multiplication of Korean wars is the best thing 
for which the Russians can hope. If we send our airplanes and our am- 
munition and our artillery and our tanks to all the countries which 
might become victims of Russian aggression, we are doing exactly that. 
None of those countries—as South Korea has clearly shown—can de- 
nd itself by its own strength against Russia or its satellites. And so 
t should become again a basic principle of American military policy 
at we have to make ourselves stronger and keep ourselves strong in 
order to be able to forestall a third world war or in order to win it 
£ it should come. 


Mr. Simpson: But your point is that the deterrent power should be 
erted from this country. 
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Mr. Simpson: And that the building of Western European defens« 
is a dissipation of our strength. The thought occurs to me as we at 
talking about the new Administration that General Eisenhower hin 
self has been rather prominently associated with the construction ¢ 
these Western European defenses. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is perfectly correct. I have not said and 
have tried to make clear the point of view that I am not oppose 
at all to European rearmament. What I am saying is only that it ougt 
to be subordinated to American rearmament. 

There is, however, another point which I want to make with regar 
to the military problem, and that is that we have lost sight of the px 
litical objectives which rearmament should serve. In this connectio 
the problem of the rearmament of western Germany comes to min 
Our State Department has become the captive of certain military cot 
siderations which are based upon the assumption that Western Europ 
can defend itself and which are based, furthermore, on the assumptio 
that Western Europe can defend itself only through the inclusion « 
twelve or fifteen western German divisions. 

If it is true that Western Europe cannot defend itself at all unde 
any circumstances by its own strength against Russia, then obvious] 
the argument in favor of the absolute necessity of western Germa 
rearmament falls to the ground. Enamored by this argument, we hav 
overlooked the enormous political problems and also military problem 
which will come about through the rearmament of western German 
when it is not fully integrated in a Western European defense comm 
nity. 

Mr. GortscHaLk: You will remember that when Acheson announc 
some of the new features of the present policy, he said his desire w 
to be in a position to negotiate from strength rather than to negotia 
from weakness. We have lost sight of the main objective, which w 
to be in a position to negotiate. Strength in itself is not desirable unle 
it leads to something in the nature of a peaceful solution. Strength 
worthless, particularly not worth what it has cost us so far. The ec 
nomic dissipation of our resources, the military dissipation of o 
strength, is likely to be a disadvantage unless it leads to a better po 
tion in which to negotiate. 


Mr. Srmpson: Do I understand that you gentlemen think that in t 
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year 1953 there is already an opportunity for a negotiated settlement 
between ourselves and Russia? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I have not the slightest idea. I cannot answer your 
question either with a “Yes” or with a “No,” because nobody has made 
a test as to whether such a possibility exists. You cannot answer such 
a question theoretically. You have to try to find out. 


Mr. Simpson: Of course, I have heard certain angry State Depart- 
ment officials confronted with this criticism who say that they have 
endeavored to negotiate treaties of one description or another with Rus- 
sia ever since 1945 and have got nowhere. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: It is quite conceivable that an offer to negotiate 
with the Russians will be turned down, despite the relatively friendly 
gesture which Stalin has made. I do not think that anybody is taken 
in by Stalin’s making one friendly gesture at the same time that Gro- 
myko makes unfriendly ones. But, in the first place, it seems to me that 
the purpose of diplomacy is to try to find out whether you can get a 
peaceful settlement and, in the second place, whether you can get it or 

“Mot, we ought to try. It seems to me that this is the last possible chance 
of avoiding either a general war or a continuation of piecemeal war 
which i is equally undesirable. 


__ Mr. Simpson: Let us take the two theaters—the Far East and West- 
-ern Europe—and see just exactly what it is that you two gentlemen 
| propose in the way of a negotiated settlement? 


Mr. Morcentuav: Let us look at the problem of the Far East. We 
‘have looked at the Korean war as a self-contained military problem, to 
) be solved by truce negotiations. In actuality, the Korean war is a mere 
symptom of the over-all unsettled political situation in the Far East 
sand, in my opinion, cannot be settled without putting it back into the 
| context of that over-all political situation. In other words, so long as we 
/are unwilling, or perhaps unable, to negotiate an over-all settlement of 
}the Far Eastern political problems raised by the victory of the Com- 
munists in China, we are not going to be able to settle the Korean war. 
) This is not only true from the point of view of the particular situation 
Swith which Communist China has confronted us; it would even be 
strue if Communist China had never existed. For centuries Korea has 


ias always been solved on the basis of the distribution of power be- 
een those rival imperialisms of Russia, China, and Japan. To take 
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this Korean question now out of its natural political context, to regard 
it as a technical military problem, defeats, from the very outset, the 
purpose of a settlement of that question. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I have serious doubts whether the Russians want — 
peace in Korea. I have serious doubts whether the Russians want an 
over-all peace. But it seems to me, nevertheless, that intelligence re- 
quires that we treat the Korean question as part of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion and not merely as a thing in itself, where victory or defeat is in 
itself important. What we need in Korea is some placing of it in the 
general problem. I would be inclined to feel, therefore, that even if the 
chances are poor that we can get a general settlement, nevertheless it 
is our business to bid for a general settlement in the Far East. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Indeed, and that might well be accompanied by 
a stronger military action in order to get such a diplomatic settlement. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Let me make a final statement of my position if I 
may. The historian of the future, I suspect, will find that prior to 1947 
the Communists looked like easy victors in the duel with the non- 
Communist world. But that after 1947, though the Communists won 
some striking victories—as, for example in China—their rate of victory 
was cut down. 

I shall, of course, be highly pleased if a viable peace will be recorded 
in 1953 or 1954, and I hope that every effort will be made by the in- 
coming Administration to achieve such a peace. But it takes two to 
make a peace and only one to make a war. As a consequence I doubt 
whether the Russians will want peace, even if they do not want a gen- 
eral war. Hence, I count on a long and uneasy period of cold war andj 
crisis in the future; but I hope that we will try every effort to avoid 
that by general negotiation. 


Mr. Morcentuav: In this situation the American people have a spe- 
cial responsibility. At no time in the recent history of our country have 
the opportunities for good and evil been so great in so far as they are 
under the control of the American government. As we all have agreed 
at the outset, this Administration virtually can do what it wants to do; 
and it can be an enormous force for good, provided it wants to do wha 
it ought to do. It seems to me that it is for the American people t 
strengthen that opportunity for our government and to tell them wha 
they think the American government ought to do. 


.) u 
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THE conduct of American foreign policy suffers from the handicap 
that our constitutional system compels us to live continuously in the 
shadow of past or future elections. We have a congressional election 
every two years, and we elect a president every four. Thus we have 
_ hardly recovered from the last election when we must prepare for the 
next. Yet while election campaigns and election post-mortems must pay 
tribute to the partisan spirit of indiscriminate praise and blame, the 
- successful conduct of foreign policy requires nothing so much as the 
_ sober and objective evaluation of contending interests and powers. 
__ If 1952 were not an election year, even superficial reflection upon the 
state of American foreign policy would show the existence of unsolved 
_ problems which must be rethought, not only and not even primarily 
‘on the level of day-by-day operations but in their fundamental aspects. 
' This being an election year, the party in power is naturally paralyzed 
)in thought and action. The logic of partisan politics compels it to claim 
Fi | soundness and success for its policies and to promise more of the same. 
‘The opposition party, on the other hand, is forced by the same logic 
\to present the foreign policies of the administration as unmitigated 
‘failures and to promise new policies whose success can be assured with 
)a minimum of sacrifice and effort. 
Yet whichever party will assume power next year will be compelled 
‘to subordinate the logic of partisanship to that of foreign policy. Our 
foreign policies, ever since they were initiated in 1947, have been mov- 
jing consistently and inevitably ever deeper into a number of blind 
valleys. The time is bound to come when we will no longer be able to 
(move forward in these blind alleys with the methods which we have 
bused 1 thus far. We then must try either to break out of them in a fit 


‘policies of the last five years. A change in those policies is overdue, yet 
are neither intellectually nor politically prepared for that change. 


" * Reprinted from The Wisconsin Idea, Vol. 1V, No. 1 (fall, 1953). 
ll 
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We can only hope that the Soviet Union and Communist China will 
not force our hands before we are ready. 

The basic objective of our foreign policy is to contain the power of 
the Soviet Union within the limits which were estabilshed by the lines 
of military demarcation at the end of the Second World War. As the 
power of the Soviet Union operates on two different levels—that of 
direct military domination and that of indirect political influence by 
way of non-Russian Communist parties—so our policy of containment 
has been operating on the two levels of military and political counter- 
measures. This policy confronts us with five dilemmas which thus far 
we have refused to face. One of these dilemmas is economic, another 
is military, and three are of a political nature. 

In the economic sphere we assume that Communism breeds on 
economic distress and, hence, we are trying to make the nations on this 
side of the Iron Curtain immune against Communism by supporting 
them with economic aid. The best that can be said in favor of this 
policy is that it has been able to hold the line against Communism. 
None of the countries of Europe and Asia which have been receiving 
our economic aid has gone Communist. If this be the meaning of con- 
tainment, we have indeed been successful in containing Communism, 

Yet the professed objective of our economic aid to Europe and our 
Point Four aid to the countries of Southeast Asia and of the Middle 
East goes farther than that. What we have been aiming at is not onl 
to hold the line against Communism but to solve the problem o 
Communism on this side of the Iron Curtain by erecting viable econom- 
ic, social, and political structures on the foundation of economic aid 
Nowhere have we come even close to achieving that objective. Com 
munism in France and Italy, to mention only the two outstanding ex 
amples, is as strong as it was in 1947. Today as then approximately on 
out of every four Frenchmen and one out of every three Italians vote 
for a Communist candidate. The countries of Southeast Asia and of th 
Middle East who were economically, politically, and socially unstabl 
in 1947 are only more so today. What our economic aid has achieve 
in all these countries is to bolster a status quo which would be unabl 
to survive without such aid. We have given blood transfusions t 
sick societies, thus keeping them alive. We have put a premium upo: 
the inefficiency and conservatism of governments which know th 
they could not survive without our aid and which also know th 
they can count upon our aid since we are committed to the preseryv 
tion of the status quo as the sole alternative to Communism. 
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The dilemma which faces us here can be put in the question: How 
long are we going to send billions of dollars abroad not for the purpose 
of reforming the economic system of Italy, for example, so that in the 
foreseeable future Italy can dispense with American aid, but rather 
for the purpose of perpetuating the present economic system of Italy, 
the deficiencies of which make the indefinite perpetuation both of the 
Communist threat and of our aid inevitable? 

Our military policy demands the rearmament of the United States 
and of Europe. We assume that it is possible to make the nations of 
Western Europe militarily strong enough to enable them to hold their 
Own against a Russian attack. This assumption has created a kind of 
Maginot Line psychology through which we tend to overemphasize 
the importance of the rearmament of Western Europe. We tend to 
overlook that what has contained the Soviet Union in the past and what 
is likely to contain it in the future is not the military strength we or 
our allies are able to match against that of the Soviet Union at any 
particular point of conflict, but the strength, actual and potential, of 
‘the United States itself. In a bipolar world, the poles of which are in 
Washington and Moscow, local balance of power situations, such as 
that of Western Europe vs. the Soviet bloc, must of necessity be sub- 
ordinated to the over-all balance of power. There is merit in the rearma- 
iment of Western Europe in view of the preservation of internal security 
and of the message of warning it conveys to the Soviet Union, which 

$ put on notice that it cannot expect to move into Western Europe 

ithout finding local resistance. However, there is no merit in the re- 
armament of Western Europe if it is taken to mean the attempt at 
creating a self-sufficient force which will be able to hold a Russian 
attack at a particular geographical line. 
_ Yet even if the general military conception underlying Western Eu- 
ropean rearmament were sound in itself, it would still leave out of 
raccount the imponderable but all-important factor of morale. In one 
word, are the divisions of Western Europe going to fight? The ob- 
Nective conditions under which Western Europe would have to fight 


Europeans are justifiably certain—and no amount of propaganda 
tan teach them otherwise—and that is that a Third World War, re- 
sardless of its final outcome, will transform Western Europe into a 
ield of ruins. Faced with such a prospect the divisions of Western 
Zurope can hardly be expected to fight effectively. Men fight if fighting 
ovides a chance for bringing about conditions preferable to those 
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which would exist without fighting. If the alternative is only to be 
smashed by American or Russian bombs, why should men fight? 

Here, then, it is necessary to rethink our over-all military strategy i 
order to determine what is the correct relation between our own re 
armament and that of Western Europe and where the major emphasis 
ought to be placed. 

This problem cannot be solved without a reconsideration of the re 
lationship between our military and political policies. Three areas need 
particularly to be considered in this respect: Germany, the Far East 
and the Cold War in general. 

The political difficulties with which Germany confronts us stem i 
good measure from the military misconception to which we have just 
referred. We assume that it is possible to make Europe militarily self 
sufficient, provided we raise a number of divisions. From this assump 
tion we conclude, quite logically, that we cannot raise a sufficient num 
ber of divisions without the rearmament of Western Germany. Be 
lieving in the paramount importance and feasibility of the militar 
self-efficiency of Western Europe, we have resolved to proceed wi 
the rearmament of Germany, regardless of the political obstacles and 
consequences. Our preoccupation with the rearmament of Wester 
Europe, questionable from the strictly military point of view, has made 
us minimize the political implications of German rearmament, whic 
might well nullify whatever military advantage we can expect fro 
the rearmament of Western Europe. 

Since the original condition for German rearmament, that is, th : 
effective military integration of Western Germany into Western Eu 
rope, has been virtually abandoned, the government of a rearmed Ger 
many is bound to use a German army for purposes of German foreig 
policy. It so happens that our basic purpose in Europe and that o 
Germany are, if not incompatible, at least fundamentally different. Wé 
want to exert maximum military pressure upon the Soviet Union shor 
of war; this implies, at least for the time being, the perpetuation of th¢ 
division of Germany. The Germans want the unification of their co 
try regardless of the consequences to East or West. For what purpose 
and in what ways is a German army going to be used? 

In the Far East we have artificially separated, in good measure fo 
reasons of domestic politics, the Korean War from the over-all politica 
problems of the Far East, of which the Korean War is but the mos} 
conspicuous and dangerous symptom. We are engaged in a struggl | 
with Communist China whose claim to political and military pre 
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dominance in the Far East we deny. Yet we insist upon treating the 
Korean War as an independent military enterprise, which can be 
settled on purely military terms without regard for the underlying 
political issues. 

Finally, in our preoccupation with military policy in general we have 
virtually lost sight of the political objectives for the sake of which we 
had orginally embarked upon our military policies. We started to re- 
arm in order to be able, in the famous words of Mr. Acheson, “to 
‘Negotiate from strength.” Yet the objective of a negotiated settlement 
has been well-nigh blacked out by the vision—or is it a mirage?—of a 
decisive advantage in the armaments race. 

_ What, in other words, are the political purposes for which we are 
‘waging the Cold War, for which we are waging actual war in Korea, 
and for which we are trying to rearm Western Germany? 

_ All the problems and dilemmas which we have discussed thus far 
‘arise within the context of the policy of containment. In the preceding 
discussion we have taken the soundness of that policy for granted. Yet 
can it be taken for granted? 

_ In Europe the source of most of our troubles is the fact that the 
{Russian armies stand little more than a hundred miles east of the 
Rhine. It is this fact which allows the Soviet Union to control Eastern 
jand a good part of Central Europe and to threaten the nations of 
/Western Europe. The policy of containment merely stabilizes the situa- 
‘tion and cannot pretend to seek to change it. However, a viable balance 
of power in Europe and in the world requires the retreat of the Red 
‘Army from Central Europe. The policy of containment is the first 
step toward this objective, an indispensable step in view of the relative 
ilitary weakness of the West. To induce the Red Army to retreat 
rom the center of Europe must be the second step in our European 
olicy toward the Soviet Union. How can that step be taken? There 
are those who say: by going to war. There are others who say: by 
ending the Russians an ultimatum, which is another way of saying: 
by going to war. It seems to have occurred to but a few of our policy 
ers and their critics that, short of war, the retreat of an army of 
upation can be achieved only through an over-all negotiated settle- 
ment which combines military pressure with diplomatic flexibility, con- 
fern for one’s own interests with respect for those of the other side. 

. In Asia the policy of containment is faced with a different dilemma. 
While in Europe the policy of containment does not go far enough, in 
Asia, one might say, it goes too far. What we are trying to contain in 
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Asia is not primarily the military expansion of the Soviet Union, but 
social and national revolutions which in most cases are led by Com 
munists subservient to Moscow. Our ability to hold in Asia the line of 
demarcation of 1945 does not depend primarily upon the militar 
strength which we can muster at the points of acute danger. It depends 
to a much greater extent upon our willingness and ability to support 
effectively the national and social aspirations of the peoples of Asia and 
upon our skill in manipulating the political forces in those countries ta 
that end. Even if our policies were to meet all those requirements 
there would be no assurance that we would be able to hold the line 
everywhere in Asia. For the revolutions of Asia may be supported o 
opposed, stimulated and directed from the outside; but neither the 
Soviet Union nor the United States can create or oppress, that is, con 
trol them. 

Many officials in Washington are intellectually aware of these limita 
tions of our containment policy in Europe and Asia. But the policie 
actually pursued by the United States reflect little of this awareness. 

What accounts for this discrepancy between intellectual insight intd 
what our foreign policy ought to be like and the policies actually pur 
sued? Why is it that our foreign policy falls so far short of what thq 
best minds in Washington want it to be? The answer to these question§ 
lies in the dilemma which besets any democratic government, buf 
which has well-nigh overwhelmed the present administration:: th¢ 
dilemma between the requirements of domestic politics and foreigij 
policy. In order to be able to pursue its foreign policies, a democrati§ 
government must make these policies acceptable to the people. Ye 
what is acceptable to the people is frequently at variance with the co 
ditions for success in foreign policy. What the people usually want i 
quick and spectacular success, achieved at a minimum of cost ang 
effort; what a successful foreign policy generally requires is patienc 
and the sacrifice of short-term advantage for the attainment of long 
term objectives. The conciliation of these two requirements demands } 
high order of courage and statesmanship. A democratic governme 
must pursue and present its foreign policy in a manner which mee 
popular expectations, without sacrificing the substance of its foreigg 
policies; it must not yield to the temptation to gain an advantage if 
the arena of domestic politics by casting away unpopular yet sou 
elements of its foreign policies. 

To have yielded time and again and in certain fields consistent} 
to this temptation is the besetting sin of the present administration] 
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licy. It croaiee why so much of the business of United States 
licy is unfinished and why we have not dared even to start 
shing it. The present administration has made it a habit to sacrifice 
\ better knowledge to what it thinks is required by the exigencies 
domestic public opinion. It has tried to win the next elections by 
king over, however hesitatingly and half-heartedly, the foreign policy 
© opposition. It has risked the jeopardy of the national interests of 
Jnited States by aiming at short-run, short-lived, and often more 
rent than real successes instead of marshalling public opinion to 
upport of long-range policies which could safeguard the national 
ests of the United States by peaceful means. 
€ present administration has embarked upon this fatal course be- 
use it has greatly underestimated the intelligence and moral stamina 
the American people. By taking public opinion polls and the stand- 
ds of the mass media of communication at their face value, it has 
ed its policies upon a distorted conception of American public opin- 
Yet for this the administration is not fully to blame. For the broad 
es of the American people who possess what it takes to support a 
‘long-range foreign policy have allowed conformists and dema- 
to speak for them. If they would make their preferences known 
President, the Secretary of State, their representatives in Con- | 
not only on election day but on the day-by-day issues of foreign 
they would greatly increase the chance of finishing the unfin- 
business of the hes States foreign policy successfully and by 
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